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The Secular 


An “examination of the current attack on secularism” 
is made by Edwin E. Aubrey in the book, Secularism a 
Myth (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1954. $2.50). 
The author is professor of religious thought at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He thinks secularism has become 
a popular rallying cry for religious forces, but that it is 
being used as a “stereotype,” or a convenient vague slogan. 
He asks this question: “Is the church actually cutting 
itself off from valuable allies by ill-defined, ill-considered 
attacks upon them ?” 

Professor Aubrey writes mainly in four areas, summed 
up as follows: The church attack on secularism has be- 
come so diffuse as to be misleading. The history of Chris- 
tianity reveals “repeated influence from secular quarters.” 
“There have been spiritual values in secular movements, 
which Christianity cannot claim to have originated. . . .” 
“We need a new strategy which is at once humbler and 
bolder, less plaintive and more responsible.” 

He writes that, contrary to oft-repeated assertion, the 
Christian churches did not operate the first hospital in the 
world ; the operation of hospitals by churches is the result 
of church cooperation with secular forces. As a university 
professor, Dr. Aubrey resents church criticism of univer- 
sities because of their secularism. He observes that “the 
church has not mastered the art of education enough to do 
a significant job in its own domain. .. .” He asks the 
churches to reappraise their attitudes toward intellectuals 
who are not in the churches, and also toward “the social 
idealists” outside the fold. 

If the church will acquire “a humbler heart and a 
clearer head, it may yet save men through its loving co- 
operation and lead them to a larger life not only in the 
beyond but in this world as well.” 


Profit-sharing—’a New Religion’? 


“In U. S. industry there are no more fervent evangelists 
than the growing number of businessmen who believe 
that profit-sharing is the answer to the problems of pro- 
ductivity, morale, and retirement,” it is written in Time, 
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New York, December 6, 1954. The subtitle reads: “Busi- 
nessmen Get a New Religion.” 

Within 40 years the number of American companies 
with systematic profit-sharing plans has risen from 60 to 
about 8,000. Most companies pay a minimum of 10 per 
cent of profits into plans whereby the surplus is “shared” 
with employes. There are, in general, two kinds: 1. A 
cash-payment plan under which a percentage of profits is 
paid to employes at regular intervals; 2. The deferred 
method, whereby shared profits are used to create a fund 
invested for employes’ retirement. More than half of the 
plans in effect are of the latter type. But “most employers 
agree that for boosting incentive, cash-payment programs 
are the best.” 

Current attitudes of labor are not stated in the article. 
It is said that profit-sharing was “long opposed” by labor 
leaders who thought it a substitute for fair wages. In 
World War II, profit-sharing was apparently greeted 
favorably by workers “at a time when wages were frozen.” 
Since then the plans have spread rapidly. 

Employers appear to have varied views. Profit-sharing 
is no panacea. It does not appear to encourage a sense of 
responsibility in a large company where workers “are too 
far away from the end results of their work.” It works 
best when a company is in a period of growth. It is only 
one step in a program of sound employe relations. “Few 
companies have reported disappointment with existing 
plans.” Some say the main contribution is not “materi- 
alistic’—profit-sharing is regarded as encouraging a mu- 
tual understanding of common interests. 


The Child Labor Situation 


Nearly 2,000,000 boys and girls aged 14 to 17 were em- 
ployed in April, 1954, and almost 3,000,000 in August, 
the National Child Labor Committee, New York, states in 
its latest annual report. The Committee has now entered 
its sixth decade. This year the report contains comments 
on delinquency, because the Committee hears frequently 
that those who wish to lower standards for children at 
work state that 14 and 15 year olds who are delinquent 
should be permitted to go to work. 

The year 1954 “brought genuine advances in the migrant 
labor field,” both at state and federal levels. The federal 
government established an Inter-Departmental Committee 
on Migrant Labor, under the chairmanship of the Secre- 
tary of Labor. However, “children are exploited in farm 
labor. . . . Children are still employed under conditions 
that jeopardize their schooling and their health. . . . The 
goal of a high school education for all our children is 
still far off.” 
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On delinquency there are these observations. The Com- 
mittee has “expressed the belief that there is no general 
relationship between employment, per se, and juvenile 
delinquency. Delinquency is the result of the interplay 
of many forces, internal and external. It is therefore 
essential to consider all of the factors in a child’s ex- 
perience that may affect, adversely or constructively, his 
behavior. 

“Employment is one of these factors. Whether its ef- 
fect is desirable or undesirable can be determined only in 
terms of the individual child and the specific job. For 
one child suitable work experience may be a steadying in- 
fluence and a deterrent to delinquency. For another, the 
wrong job may be a further push in his drift into anti- 
social conduct. 

“Work at night or in an undesirable environment may 
turn a potential delinquent into an actual one. Excessive 
employment often causes a child to fall behind in his 
school work and may lead to truancy. 

“Leaving school is more apt to increase than to cure 
maladjustment, for industry cannot give children with 
problems the individual understanding and guidance they 
need. Merely releasing the so-called ‘incorrigibles’ from 
school does not remove the cause of their delinquent be- 
havior. A constructive solution of the complex problem 
of juvenile delinquency requires long-range planning in 
the light of the psychological, economic and social factors 
that give rise to hostile behavior. One of the primary 
needs is adequate funds for guidance and for social and 
psychiatric services in the schools.” 


C.E.D. on Liberalizing Trade 


“It is in the national interest of the United States to 
continue a policy of gradual and selective tariff reduction.” 
This is the major conclusion reached by the Research and 
Policy Committee of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, New York, in a Statement on National Policy, 
made public after more than a year’s study of positions 
for and against freer trade. 

“As the strongest economic power in the free world, 
the United States has a special responsibility for liberal- 
izing trade—the responsibility of leadership,” the Com- 
mittee said. “The direction which our tariff policy takes 
will help to determine whether the free world moves ahead 
to widening markets and expanding production or whether 
it moves in the opposite direction, toward intensified eco- 
nomic nationalism and political division.” 

“The effectiveness of our efforts to expand world trade 
is not, of course, dependent on our policies alone,” the 
Committee said. “How other countries respond to our 
lead is equally important, and their response should con- 
dition the course of our tariff policy. We believe, how- 
ever, that the case for our taking the initiative now is 
very strong.” 

CED is a research and education organization founded 
in 1942. Its membership is composed of 150 persons in 
industry, finance and education. Its Research and Policy 
Committee, whose chairman is Frazar B. Wilde of Hart- 
ford, president of the Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Co., is charged with making studies of important national 
economic issues in an attempt to determine policies which 
will keep living standards, employment and production at 
high levels. The current one, “United States Tariff Poli- 
cy,” was made public by Mr. Wilde and Howard C. Peter- 
sen of Philadelphia, chairman of the Subcommittee on 
International Economic Policy. Mr. Petersen is presi- 
dent of Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Co., Philadelphia. 


“CED does not favor unlimited free trade,” the Com- 
mittee said, emphasizing that the tariff liberalization policy 
it recommends should be gradual and selective and “should 
be fair to those who may be affected adversely by tariff 
reduction. It should not damage domestic production 
which is truly essential to national security. We believe 
that a tariff policy of this kind will, on balance, strengthen 
our domestic economy and increase our national security.” 

In the Committee’s opinion “the first requirement of 
tariff policy is to minimize uncertainty” about its future 
course. 

To accomplish this it recommends that the President's 
trade agreements authority be extended for at least five 
years. 

The Committee also recommended : 

Authorization for the President to reduce tariff rates 
by not more than five per cent per year through the 
period of extension. “Unused authority should not ex- 
pire but should carry over to following years.” 

Authority for the President to reduce any tariff rate 
now above 50 per cent of an import’s value to that level, 
with such reductions ordinarily to be made over a period 
of years. 

Presidential authority “to suspend the tariff duty on 
any product which is not produced in substantial quanti- 
ties in the United States.” 

Authority for the President to reduce tariffs in ex- 
change for other kinds of concessions abroad, such as 
changes in other countries’ import quotas or effective 
guarantees for American investments abroad. 


The Committee also endorsed proposals previously made 
by the Commission on Foreign Economic Policy (the Ran- 
dall Commission) for simplifying classification and evalu- 
ation of imports for tariff purposes. 


The 59th Congress of American Industry 


“The same principles of vigorous competition” that 
manufacturers have favored in the domestic market should 
be applied in international trade, Clarence B. Randall, 
chairman of the Board of Inland Steel Company, and 
special consultant to the President of the United States 
on foreign economic policy, told the 59th annual Congress 
of American Industry, which was held in New York, 
December 1-3, 1954, by the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers. Mr. Randall, who favors liberalization of 
tariffs, said that “the tariff that cuts imports is a tariff 
that cuts exports,” and that “manipulation of tariffs is a 
form of government control over business.” Mr. Randall 
referred to the huge farm surpluses and thought that 
farmers should have larger foreign markets than at 
present. 

The N.A.M.’s Committee on Taxation presented a plan 
for establishing a limit of 35 per cent on the federal in- 
come tax on both individuals and corporations. It was 
presented by Fred Maytag, 2nd., with a plea that it would 
encourage the growth of the economy. Under the plan 
there would be, for individuals, annual reductions in the 
“progressive element of each bracket” until a top limit 
of 35 per cent would be reached. This relief would be 
granted on the higher income brackets, and not on the so- 
called basic rate of 20 per cent of taxable income. How- 
ever, Mr. Maytag stated that “during and after” adoption 
of this plan there should be additional steps to bring down 
the rate on the first bracket, which would affect the 
largest number of taxpayers. 
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Wide use of atomic energy to run power plants by 1976 
was predicted by Ralph J. Cordiner, president of General 
Electric. Mr. Cordiner recommended more effort by man- 
ufacturers to make long-range plans. He asked business- 
men to avoid “creeping conservatism” in their planning. 
He saw automatic factories as a potential means of giving 
mankind greater freedom and higher living standards. He 
called for increases in expenditures for education and 
mentioned G.E.’s previously announced decision to match 
every gift made by a G.E. employe to the college from 
which he graduated, up to $1,000 per emplove per year. 

Reporting on recent opinion polls, Claude Robinson, 
president of Opinion Research Corporation, said that, as 
compared with five years ago, a larger proportion of the 
American public believes that industry wants reasonable 
profits, that industry favors free competition rather than 
restricted competition, and that industry desires taxes fair 
to everyone. He also said that a majority of clergymen 
polled want more information on industry’s position from 
private companies and the N.A.M.; and that both clergy- 
men and social science teachers welcome information on 
industry’s stand on current problems. 

Many times information was given to the Congress on 
the growth of the nation’s economy, and there were opti- 
mistic comments concerning the future. Our free economy 
is equal to the challenge of providing the jobs and goods 
for a nation growing at the rate of 7,000 persons a day, 
said Kenneth R. Miller, senior vice-president of the 
N.A.M. He mentioned the need of a steady flow of in- 
vestment capital. To provide 22,000,000 new jobs in 20 
years would require capital of some $264,000,000.000, he 
said. The four “M’s of abundance are: men, machines, 
materials, and money,” Mr. Miller stated. 

The modern corporation has the same obligation of en- 
tering fully into the life of its community as any public- 
spirited private citizen, declared Reuben B. Robertson, Jr., 
president of the Champion Paper and Fibre Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

“The modern corporation is not only a producer of 
goods and services, it is a major factor, also, in the mode 
of daily life for millions of people.” For a company to 
do less than assume its responsibilities as a corporate citi- 
zen, Mr. Robertson stated, lays it open to the charge 
that corporations are impersonal, exclusively economic 
creations, motivated solely by the profit and loss statement. 

Critical views of the idea of a guaranteed annual wage 
were expressed by G. E. Morse, a vice-president of Min- 
neapolis Honeywell Regulator Co. “Steady sales are what 
make steady production, which in turn means steady work 
and steady pay. ... Any guarantee of employment or pay 
that reduces the flexibility, stability, or financial strength 
of a company jeopardizes the very result the plan is seek- 
ing to attain.” 

“The mood and actions of our people in all walks of 
life may be the determining factor in the success or failure 
of our effort to find a way of living together in a divided 
world,” said O. Frederick Nolde of the Commission of 
the Churches on International Affairs in an address on 
“Our Spiritual Resources.” He said it is easy to affirm 
our spiritual assets but difficult to define them. From 
basic convictions in a Supreme Being “there emerges the 
recognition of a standard of human relations calling for 
justice, responsible freedom, and brotherhood. . . .” 


The 88th Session of The National Grange 


The National Grange at its 88th session in Spokane, 
Washington, November 9-18, reaffirmed its position in 
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support of a “two-price plan” for wheat, favored President 
Eisenhower’s ten-year highway building program, and reg- 
istered opposition “to any form of compulsory health in- 
surance and to any form of socialized medicine.” The 
Grange is a “farmers’ fraternity,” with men and women 
members. It was formed shortly after the Civil War. 
It maintains headquarters at 744 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

The Grange has for some years favored what it terms 
“a self-financing” two-price plan for wheat. Under such 
a system governmental price supports would favor the 
portion of the crop sold in domestic markets. 

A “summary of principal convention actions,” issued 
by The National Grange, includes the following: 


The Grange favors: 


Programs to preserve the family farm. 

Full support by farmers of watershed protection pro- 
grams, with maximum state and local participation. 

Continued support and participation in farmer purchas- 
ing and marketing cooperatives. 

Special attention to low-income farms. 

Expansion of adult education classes in schools. 

A re-insurance program for voluntary health plans. 

Federal aid to education only when adequately safe- 
guarded to assure local control. 

Continued support of multilateral Technical Assistance. 

Continued U. S. membership in U.N. 

Formation of Grange credit unions, where feasible. 

Retention of 160-acre limitation on irrigated lands. 


The Grange opposes: 

Universal Military Training. 

Changes in farm cooperative taxation laws. 

Daylight Saving Time. 

Liquor advertising on radio and T.V. 

Comic books which encourage crime. 

Huge dams which inundate thousands of acres of farm 
land, without consent of farmers concerned. 


A strong and expanding domestic economy, accompanied 
by a thorough overhauling and modernization of our for- 
eign trade policy, “is the road to progress and peace,” 
Herschel D. Newsom, master of The National Grange, 
told the nation’s oldest farm organization. 

Mr. Newsom also took the initiative in urging a re- 
conciliation of “differences between various agricultural 
groups” which seek to influence agricultural legislation. 
A greater unity might be obtained, he said, through broad- 
ening the scope of the National Agricultural Advisory 
Commission—recommended by the Grange—an 18-mem- 
ber group of farm leaders named by the President. 

“The importance of foreign markets for approximately 
one-tenth of our total American agricultural production is 
made clear when one realizes that in a great many in- 
stances nine-tenths of our total marketings may bring us 
only to the break-even point.” 


Medicine on Television? 


Recent medical programs on television have come in for 
sharp comment by several critics. Jack Gould, who de- 
voted two of his reviews within a single week to this 
question, commented in the New York Times, December 
12, 1954, that “television programming has gone on a 
sudden ‘medical jag’ and is conducting a virtual race to 
outdo itself in turning the living room into an operation 
theatre. And this being done with seemingly scant regard 
for a vital consideration in the world of medicine: To 
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whom is the doctor speaking?” “Within a span of a few 
hours” these programs included an operation for cancer, 
child birth, the removal of a diseased aorta, documentaries 
on cancer and the discovery of cortisone showing grue- 
some details, and one showing the suffering of persons 
afflicted with muscular dystrophy. “. . . Efforts to curb 
legitimate educational endeavors in the medical field must 
be strongly resisted. . . . But the urgent issue of the 
moment is determining the line beyond which medical 
television should not go—finding that area of public sensi- 
tiveness which must be taken into consideration if maxi- 
mum usefulness of the TV medium is to be realized.” 

The medical profession is itself divided on this question, 
the writer notes. But he believes “the line already has 
heen crossed too frequently and unnecessarily... . The 
crucial point is that everyone has his own threshold of 
tolerance of the purely physical aspects of medicine. To 
exceed that threshold may be to defeat the purpose of 
medical television. Instead of implanting confidence in 
medicine, the result may be only to stimulate fear. . . 


“Well-meaning persons have argued that self-censor- 
ship by the set-owner is the answer to the threshold factor. 
In theory, perhaps; in practice, no... . There is no op- 
portunity for the exercise of individual discretion and 
taste. During the ideal listening hours for children, such 
as a Sunday afternoon, parents have every right to ex- 
pect moderation from broadcasters and medical groups 
alike. To shift the responsibility to the amorphous pub- 
lic mass is to evade the practical issue. 

“Another and no less serious problem raised by last 
week's programs is the question of a lay viewer drawing 
his own medical conclusions from what he sees on the 
screen. . . . The danger of suggesting too much cannot 
be ignored, because the tendency of laymen to misin- 
terpret medical information is too-well established to be 


doubted.” 


John Crosby in his review in the New York Herald 
Tribune, December 3, raised a question at which Mr. 
Gould only hinted: the danger that susceptible individuals 
will conclude that they have the disease so vividly de- 
scribed and that those already suffering from it may be 
unnecessarily alarmed. He quoted an editorial from a 
county medical society bulletin about a mother who dies 
of leukemia in child birth: “From a dramatic point of 
view, this is no doubt a stirring and exciting story. There 
is, however, a serious doubt in our minds as to whether 
it delivers a medical message or whether it imparts any 
particularly valuable medical information. There is even 
a more serious doubt as to what useful purpose is served 
by acquainting a patient whose end is not actually in 
sight with the fatal nature of his disease. . . . It seems 
to us unnecessarily brutal and cruel to disturb such a 
patient’s peace of mind in pronouncing such a dreadful 
sentence when there is no actual need of it.” 

Mr. Gould, in the article referred to above, feels that 
the question of pregnancy in connection with breast cancer 
is “not an appropriate subject to bandy about on a mass 
medium; this is the province of the individual physician 
who knows his patient and knows what to say or not say. 

“In sum, the medical fraternity must exhibit a more 
acute awareness of the essential limitation of television 
as an aural-visual aid... . 

“It is of the utmost pertinency and significance that 
when medical films are shown to the lay public in an 


auditorium there normally is a physician present to an- 
ticipate and deal with the personal questions, appre- 
hensions and anxieties of the audience. This is the safety 
valve ; television does not have it. 

“Around this point lies the vital line of demarcation 
separating fruitful from ill-advised medical TV. Tele- 
vision is ideally suited to acquainting the public with 
problems that medicine can undertake and the results 
it can achieve. It can remove the suspicion, fears and 
prejudices that still surround many diseases. 

“But medical television must tread with infinite care 
and caution when it is tempted to leave the public plat- 
form and... when it is wooed into dramatizing specific 
cases and diagnoses. It is not medicine’s job to provide 
fascinating soap-opera. 

“In this connection the most responsible and dignified 
elements of the medical fraternity must be on their guard. 

. . Subtly but steadily, the all-pervasive philosophy of 
higher popularity ratings has gained a foothold in the 
world of medicine. The incentive of publicity and com- 
petition is operating behind the scenes to induce physicians 
to approve a little more in programming, to go a little 
further, to top the last medical show. 

“Tet medicine take heed.” 


Divine Discontent vs. Peace of Mind 


“T most emphatically prefer a divine discontent to peace 
of mind,” writes Warren Weaver, director of the division 
of natural sciences of the Rockefeller Foundation, in 
an article, “Peace of Mind,” in The Saturday Review, 
New York, December 11, 1954. Dr. Weaver states that 
he is interested in religion, “even to the extent of going 
regularly to church.” Closing a discusion of books em- 
phasizing attainment of peace of mind, Dr. Weaver writes : 

“Are you satisfied with the state of the world? Are 
you content with the behavior of modern men? Have you 
reached the point where soporific relaxation is the real 
goal, where more than anything you want rest and quiet 
and protection from stimulation? Has your ethical system 
taken the oriental turn of seeking nirvana, of closing your 
mind to contemporary turmoil of desiring most of all 
a kind of resigned and hypnotic release into the infinite? 

“If that’s what you want count me out. You go to 
your church, and I'll go to mine. I want no sluggish 
janguor, no bovine complacency. A phenobarbital philos- 
ophy does not appeal to me. I want to be concerned. 
stimulated, stirred, worried... . 

“Most specifically of all, peace of mind is not what 
I ask from religion. To pray for peace of mind appeals 
to me as a rather unpleasant insult to the God of the 
restless cell, of the blazing novae, of the swirling nebulae. 
The God, in short, of progress, not of stagnation... . 

“God pity me on the day when I have lost my restless- 
ness! God forgive me on the day when I am satisfied! 
God rouse me up if ever I am so dull, insensitive, lazy, 
complacent, phlegmatic, and apathetic as to be at peace!” 

Dr. Weaver also comments that he realizes “there is 
such a thing as a neurotic discontent which keeps its vic- 
tim from having a healthy and happy wrestle with ex- 
ternal problems,” and that the authors of the peace-of- 
mind books “may have intended only to allay those ex- 
ternalized miseries which are irrelevant to reality, so as 
to free men’s energies for the stirring aspects of the real 
world.” 
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